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DO YOU KNOW? 


The electric eel can apparently regu- 
late the power of the current it releases. 

Making men’s neckties of leather is a 
new branch of the leather industry in 
this country. 


Gladiolus plants grown outdoors for 
cut flowers can be forced by heating the 
soil with electricity. 


An African fish called Pantodon 
buchholtzi eats practically nothing but 
living cockroaches. 


Plans are being made to establish 
Spanish-American University at San 
Diego, California. 

In the time of Charles the First of 
England, a health ruling forbade cellars 
being used as lodgings. 


Government chemists have developed 
a fast new method for preparing ex- 
tracted honey for market. 

Southern California has a queer 
health problem: exterminating rats that 
take shelter in palm trees. 


? 


- 





4, 1934 


Canada’s highest peak, Mount Wad 
dington popularly called Mount Myg 
tery, has never yet been climbed. 


Cherries and apricots especially suit 
able for North Dakota conditions ar? 
being developed at the State Agricultun 
al College. 





A bronze statuette of Hercules te 
cently found by a peasant in Boeotia is 
pronounced a masterpiece of Greek af 
of about 490 B.C. 

Of the four great cities of the Romaa) 
Empire—Rome, Constantinople, Alex.” 
andria, and Antioch—only Antioch can 
be excavated on an extensive scale. 


The flat and battered look of the’ 
nose on the Egyptian Sphinx is attrib-) 
uted to the cannonading of ‘Pr ramideh 
soldiers at the Battle of the Pyramids. ® 

Whether a snake bite will have ser-) 
ious results depends not only on the} 
amount of venom injected, but on the 
victim's natural degree of susceptibility, 
and whether the venom is injected di-/ 
rectly into a vein or artery or not. 





What was the Mayan city like? p. 329. 
ASTRONOMY 

What kind of ocean may be found on Jupi- 
ter? p. 325 

What other constellations 
Andromeda by legend? p. 


are associated with 


330. 


Bac 
Will yeast grow 


TERIOLOGY 
p. 325. 


in ice-cold cider? 


BroGRAPHY 
Who founded 
Ames? p. 332 


the botanical laboratory at 


CHEMISTRY 
How does the discovery of deuterium 

search? p. 323 
What creature of 


aid re- 


the sea is providing shoes 


328. 


for Soviet children? p. 

What is deuterium? p. 323 

What is the atomic weight of protactinium? 
P 329 

What was the contribution of Dr. Wash- 
burn to heavy water research? p. 324. 
ENTOMOLOGY 

How often can a bee sting? p. 331 
GENERAL SCIENCI 

Who discovered artificial radioactivity? p 
323 


> 
WITH THE SCIENCE THIS WEEK 
AGRICULTURE GEOGRAPHY 
Along what lines will corn breeding research Why does ice shiver? p. 328. 
be developed? p. 332. 
ARCHAEOLOGY HORTICULTURE 
How does the cranberry farmer protect his y 


fruit from frost? p. 333. 


MEDICINE 
To what extent does prenatal care reduce ma- 
ternal death rate? p. 328. 


METEOROLOGY 


How the instruments protected on un- 


are 


manned stratosphere balloons? p. 333. 

Is the drought returning? p. 329. 
PHysics 

What is the purest water yet made? p. 328. 
PLANT PATHOLOGY 

What does boron do to barley? p. 329. 
ZOOLOGY—BOTANY 

Why is a truly American bird called the 
turkey? p. 326. 


These curiosity arousing questions show at a 
glance the wide field of scientific activity from 


which this week's news comes. Book references j 
im italic type are mot sources of information for : 
the article, but the references for further read- 
ing. Books cited can be supplied by Book 
Department, Science News Letter at Publishers’ 


prices, postpaid in the United States. 
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CHEMISTRY 


Nobel Chemistry Award For 


Discovery of Deuterium 


Young Physical Chemist, Working With Two Youthful 
Colleagues, Brings to America Second Science Honor 


See Front Cover 


HE 1934 Nobel Prize in chemistry 

was awarded to Prof. Harold C. 
Urey of Columbia University in rec- 
ognition of his part in the discovery 
of heavy hydrogen (deuterium). Since 
the 1934 physics prize and the 1933 
chemistry prize unawarded last year are 
not to be given this year, all of this 
years science Nobel awards are to be 
conferred on Americans. The prize in 
medicine went to the Americans who 
developed liver therapy for pernicious 
anemia, Drs. G. H. Whipple, George 
R. Minot and William P. Murphy. 

Prof. Urey is only 41 years of age 
and he is professor cf physical chem- 
istry at Columbia. He discovered heavy 
hydrogen in 1931, in collaboration with 
Dr. F. G. Brickwedde of the National 
Bureau of Standards and Dr. G. M. 
Murphy of Columbia University. 

Research on the heavy isotope of hy- 
drogen and its compound with oxygen, 
heavy water, has filled the journals of 
chemistry and physics. So much research 
has been under way, and so fast have 
new discoveries been made, that the 
National Research Council recently 
formed a committee to serve as a Clear- 
ing house for research information in 
this field. Prof. Urey is chairman of 
this committee. 

Early this -year Prof. Urey was 
awarded the Willard Gibbs medal, an- 
other high scientific honor. 
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CHEMISTRY 


Heavy Hydrogen’s Great 
Use Is Tracing Atoms 


By DR. HAROLD C. UREY, Nobelist 


in Chemistry, 1934 


HE importance of heavy hydrogen, 
For deuterium, to chemistry lies in the 
fact that it enables scientists to trace 
the course of chemical reactions, and 
also enables them to check theoretical 
calculations on chemical reactions, par- 


ticularly as they deal with the effects 
of the mass of atoms. 

To physics, deuterium is important 
because it provides physicists with a 
new atomic nucleus for use in experi- 
ments on the bombardment of the atom, 
in which some of the secrets of atom 
nuclei can be learned. 

Since living things live essentially in 
a water solution, and all—man, animal 
and plant—are composed so largely of 
hydrogen compounds, deuterium is, of 
course, very important to the biologists. 
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GENERAL SCIENCE 


We Nominate— 
For Future Halls of Fame 


[| fox being the time of year when 
Nobel prizes are being awarded, the 
notable 


temptation to list science 


achievements of the past few years is 
too great to resist. 

We nominate for future halls of 
fame: 


DR. F. G. BRICKWEDDE 


The discovery of heavy hydrogen or 
deuterium, by Dr. Harold C. Urey of 
Columbia University, Dr. F. G. Brick- 
wedde of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, and Dr. G. M. Murphy of Colum- 
bia University now honored by the 
Nobel prize in chemistry for 1934. 

The discovery of artificial radioactiv- 
ity by Prof. F. Joliot and Irene Curie- 
Joliot, Parisian husband and wife re- 
search team. 

The discovery of the positron or posi- 
tive electron by Dr. Carl D. Anderson 
of California Institute of Technology. 

The discovery of the neutron by Dr. 
J. Chadwick of Cambridge. 

The development by Dr. William P. 
Murphy of Boston and Dr. Guy W. 
Clark of Lederle Laboratories of a 
potent liver extract, one injection of 
which monthly will control pernicious 
anemia. 

The award of the 1934 Nobel prize 
in medicine for liver therapy for this 
disease to Dr. George H. Whipple of 
Rochester, N. Y., Drs. George R. 
Minot and William P. Murphy of Bos- 
ton. 

The successful transplantation of 
parathyroid and thyroid gland tissue by 
Drs. Harvey B. Stone, J. C. Owings and 
George O. Gey of Johns Hopkins. 

The exploration of those bearers of 
heredity, the genes, within the 
chromosomes, an epic of biological re- 
search in which a half-dozen scientists 
in America and abroad have participat- 
ed. 

The demonstration by Dr. Leonard 





DR. G. M. MURPHY 


eer aS 


G. Rowntree of Philadelphia that the 
hormone of the mysterious thymus 
gland visits precocity on future gener- 
ations. 

The development of improved tele- 
vision apparatus, iconoscope and kine- 
scope, by Dr. V. K. Zworykin of Cam- 
den, N. a 

The application of the experience of 
automotive and aeronautical engineering 
to railroading, resulting in the develop- 
ment of high speed trains of a new me- 


chanical breed. 


CHEMISTRY 
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The adding of 75 miles per hour (60 
per cent.) to the speed of transport air- 
planes without requiring additional 
power, which came largely as the re- 
sult of application of National Advis- 
ory Committee for Aeronautics research 
on engine location, cowling and wing 
sections. 

The aluminizing of astronomical mir- 
rors, replacing silvering, with the re- 
sult that shorter wavelengths of light 
from the heavens can be caught and 
studied. 
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Hydrogen’s Heavy Twin Has 
Already Had Romantic Life 


By WATSON DAVIS 


Extracts from Chapter 7 on Heavy 
Hydrogen in “The Advance of Science” 
(Doubleday, Doran) 


F IT WERE discovered that some sub- 

stantial citizen of the world was ac- 
tually twins and one of these twins 
was twice the weight of the other al- 
though they had passed for each other 
to all who knew them, there would be 
created in everyday life a situation such 
as confronted the chemists and _physi- 
cists when in 1931 the twin nature of 
hydrogen was discovered. For hydrogen 
is one of the most substantial of chemi- 
cal elements, more important perhaps 
than any other except carbon. 

The discovery of a heavy kind of 
hydrogen, about twice the weight of 
ordinary hydrogen, has stirred scientists 
to a high pitch of intellectual excite- 
ment. It is more important than any of 
the recent isolations or discoveries of 
new chemical elements. It is even now 
ranked ‘“‘among the great discoveries 
of science.” It is the starting point in 
developing a far-reaching new field in 
chemistry. 


Discovering Deuterium 


Deuterium, as the heavy hydrogen has 
been christened, has started a fever in 
the chemical laboratories of the world. 
It has reoriented research programs, 
sidetracked less promising researches, 
and caused a rush to print that has filled 
the announcement columns of the 
chemical and physical journals. Where- 
as water was just water a few months 
ago, there is now heavy water, distinctly 
different from ordinary water. And 


there are actually nine chemical kinds 
of water. Biologists have joined in the 
race, to discover the effect of deuterium 
in heavy water upon living things. 

“Urey, Brickwedde, and Murphy’’ is 
the way in which the scientific literature 
cites the research team that discovered 
heavy hydrogen. They are three young 
scientists, who were 38, 28, and 26 years 
old in 1931 when they acted as obstetri- 
cians to hydrogen’s fission. 


Predicted by Theory 


Prof. Urey himself had speculated on 
the existence of double-weight hydrogen 
(and also triple-weight hydrogen and 
quintuple helium) after he had com- 
pared the proton and electrons in the 
kernels of the elements lighter than 
oxygen and had come to the conclusion 
that there was a place for more than 
one kind of hydrogen in the scheme 
of elemental things. By one of the 
coincidences that happen in science as 
elsewhere, Prof. Herrick L. Johnston of 
Ohio State University came to the same 
conclusion, and his predictive paper was 
printed by the side of Urey’s in the 
same number of the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society. (August, 1931) 

Acting upon Birge and Menzel’s sug- 
gestion that there might be in ordinary 
hydrogen gas one part of hydrogen 
isotope 2 to 4,500 parts of mass one 
hydrogen atoms, Urey, Brickwedde and 
Murphy decided that the best way of 
concentrating the heavy isotope would 
be to take a quantity of ordinary hydro- 
gen gas, liquefy it, and then evaporate 
all but a few drops of it. The heavy 
hydrogen would remain mostly in the 
last few drops. These drops were sealed 





into glass bulbs by Brickwedde in 
Washington and sent to Urey and Mur. 
phy in New York. 

The spectrograph, that useful ana. 
lyzer of the rainbow of light emitted by 
the intense activity of the atoms, was 
called into service. The little ampule of 
hydrogen gas, in which the experiment. 
ers confidently hoped they would find 
heavy hydrogen, was subjected to elec 
trical discharge. In the way the light was 
emitted Urey and Murphy found tell. 
tale spectral “flags” which proved the 
existence of heavy hydrogen. 


The Race for Heavy Water 


With the existence of deuterium 
conclusively demonstrated, there was 
the great urge to get it isolated in such 
purity as to see whether it was mark. 
edly different from ordinary hydrogen, 
Dr. E. W. Washburn, chief of the U.§ 
Bureau of Standards, division of chemis- 
try, who died early in 1934 in the midst 
of intensive research on deuterium, sug. 
gested and put into practice the method 
of separating deuterium by electrolysis 
In the industrial plants that make oxy- 
gen and hydrogen gases by breaking up | 
water with an electric current, Dr. 
Washburn found the first step in elec. 
trolytic separation already accomplished. 
The water in commercial electrolytic 
cells that have been operated for long 
periods was markedly richer in the heav- 
ier deuterium than ordinary tap we 
ter. The lighter kind of hydrogen had 
a tendency to go off as gas first when 
the water was broken up into its hydro 
gen and oxygen by the electricity. Fur 
ther electrolysis of the water rich in 
deuterium gave what was, up to that 
time, the world’s heaviest water. | 


Costlier Than Gold 


Just what these figures, that differ 
markedly from the standard values ac- | 
cepted for water, mean, will be realized | 
when it is remembered that water is the 
substance widely used in setting the | 
standard values for freezing point, boil- 
ing point, and other physical constants. 

Like any rare substance, the cost of 
heavy water was at first high. About 
the middle of 1933, 95 per cent. heavy 
water was valued at $150 a gram, $150,- 
000 a quart. Early in 1934, Princeton 
University scientists produced it at an 
estimated cost of $5 a gram. With 
methods already developed, it can prob: 
ably be produced in quantity at from $1 
to $2 per gram, a figure that is higher 
than the 1934 price of gold. Compared 
with its early production costs of one 
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time chemical rarities, like neon, argon, 
helium, and even aluminum, the cost 
of heavy water is not excessive. 


Now a Third Hydrogen? 

While heavy hydrogen was being ex- 
plored thoroughly, the search for 
“heavy, heavy hydrogen,” or a mass 
three isotope, proceeded. There is 
growing evidence that triple hydrogen 
does exist, although there is probably 
not more than one part in ten billion 
parts of normal hydrogen. Lord Ruther- 
ford found evidence of the formation of 
triple hydrogen in bombardments in- 
volving double hydrogen. The extreme 
scarcity of triple weight hydrogen will 
probably prevent its isolation or its 
chemical utilization. 

If the existence of mass three hydro- 
gen is conclusively proved, the num- 
ber of chemical compounds in the uni- 
verse is prodigiously increased. Take 
water, for instance. With three kinds 
of hydrogen and three kinds of oxy- 
gen, there can be eighteen kinds of 
water. When the thousands of com- 
pounds containing hydrogen are con- 
sidered, the complexity becomes bewil- 
dering. 

Naming the Baby 

Just as parents have the privilege of 
naming their children, discoverers have 
the right of christening new chemical 
babies. It was rather awkward to con- 
tinue referring to ‘hydrogen isotope of 
mass two” when the infant was so 
lusty and needed so much writing about 
in scientific journals. “Heavy hydro- 
gen,” for precise scientific literature, was 
unsatisfactory because of the mass three 
hydrogen isotope. So Drs. Urey, Brick- 
wedde, and Murphy held a scientific 
christening and dubbed the new heavy- 
weight hydrogen ‘deuterium. To the 
more common mass one isotope they 
gave the special name of ‘‘protium,’’ so 
that the old term of hydrogen might 
be applied to both and specifically re- 
served for the mixtures of the protium 
and deuterium which before deuterium’s 
discovery were the only hydrogen 
known. Because the nucleus of the deu- 
terium atom was useful as a particle in 
atomic studies, it needed a special name. 
“Deuton,” corresponding to “proton,” 
the long accepted name for the ordinary 
hydrogen atomic nucleus, was selected 
by Dr. Gilbert N. Lewis of the Univer- 
sity of California who first obtained al- 
most complete separation of the 
isotopes. 
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ASTRONOMY 


Mysterious “Great Red Spot” 


Of Jupiter is Explained 


Island of Solid Ammonia Floating on An Ocean of 
Liquid Hydrocarbons Suggested as Its Structure 


GREAT island or berg of solid 

frozen ammonia floating on a sea 
of liquid hydrocarbons like ethane, 
ethylene and acetylene, is suggested as 
the structure of the long-known, mys- 
terious ‘great red spot’ observed on the 
surface of the planet Jupiter. The hydro- 
carbon ocean may be as large as the 
planet itself, which is 34,800 miles in 
diameter. 

This astounding postulate is _pre- 
sented by Dr. Arthur Adel of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and Dr. V. M. 
Slipher of Lowell Observatory (Physi- 
cal Review, Nov. 15) in describing re- 
search which provides indications of the 
nature of the atmosphere on the major 
planets: Jupiter, Saturn, Neptune and 
Uranus. 

The largest constituents of the ‘‘air’’ 
of these distant planets of the solar 
system is methane, each molecule of 
which is composed of an atom of car- 
bon and four atoms of hydrogen. Am- 
monia has previously been detected on 
Jupiter and Saturn. 

The ammonia island suggested by 
Drs. Adel and Slipher could be cre- 
ated by the extremely low temperatures 
of the distant planets because they are 
so far removed from the source of the 
earth’s and their own heat-—the sun. Of 
the major plants, Jupiter is nearest to 
the sun, but is still 483,300,000 miles 
away, over five times as far removed 
as the earth. Neptune, most distant of 
all major planets, is 2,791,600,000 
miles away from the sun. 


Freezing Hydrocarbons 


The presence of methane in the at- 
mosphere of the large planets indicates 
the temperature is not lower than 265 
degrees Fahrenheit below zero, which is 
the boiling point of methane. Yet this 
is low enough to freeze and liquefy 
such gases as ethane, ethylene and acety- 
lene. 

A search for other gases, report Drs. 
Adel and Slipher, “leads to the conclu- 
sion that the other hydrocarbons, if they 
are present at all in the atmospheres 


of the giant planets, must exist only in 
traces relative to the amount of methane 
present. Presumably, these hydrocar- 
bons as well as many others exist below 
the atmospheres of the giant planets. 
The unanchored motion of Jupiter's 
Great Red Spot suggests that it is an 
island of solid hydrocarbon or ammonia 
floating in a vast hydrocarbon ocean as 
extensive as the planet's surface itself.” 
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BACTERIOLOGY 


New-Found Yeast Strain 
Grows Below Freezing Point 


bend that will grow at temperatures 
below freezing point has been dis- 
covered growing in cider, by James A. 
Berry of the frozen pack laboratory of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
(Science, Oct. 12). Mr. Berry isolated 
cells of the new strain of yeast, and 
grew cultures from them in beer wort at 
28 degrees Fahrenheit, 4 degrees below 
the freezing point of water. Despite its 
chilly environment, the yeast grew 
freely. 

Science News Letter, November 24, 1934 





Calabash pipes are really made from 
calabashes brought from South Africa. 





FRIGID FLOATING ISLAND? 
Jupiter’s great “red spot,” showing like a 
big eye at upper left, may be an enormous 

mass of solid ammonia. 
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Turks, Bearing Gifts 


Central Europe Received Corn and Pumpkins From Turks, 
So at First Called Them Turkish Corn, Turkish Cucumbers 


By DR. FRANK THONE 


HEN the Thanksgiving turkey 

has departed into the interior, 
never to return, you may possibly raise 
a grateful incense-wreath to his memory 
from the end of a Turkish cigarette. 

Did it ever occur to you to wonder 
why these two most thoroughly native- 
American products, turkey and tobacco, 
should have been thus dedicated to the 
Turk, who had nothing to do with the 
discovery of America? And did you 
ever know that two other prominent 
parts of the feast, pumpkin and corn, 
were once also called Turkish ? 

Such is the case. Im 1542, exactly 
fifty years after the discovery of Ameri- 
ca, a German botanist named Leon- 
hart Fuchs published what was then the 
best book on plants in existence. It is 
still rated as a classic of botany. In this 
book, which was printed in Latin, as 
well as in his German translation of it, 
published the following year, Fuchs in- 
cluded the first printed pictures of 
pumpkin and corn plants. These pic- 
tures he labeled ‘Turkish cucumber” 
and “Turkish corn.” 

In the text he explained the names: 

Another species is called Turkish cu- 
cumber, doubtless because it came into 
our country first from Turkey.” And 
some pages further on: ‘The plant here 
considered has been brought to us only 
recently from Turkey, Asia and Greece; 
therefore it is called Turkish corn. Thus 
far it has no Latin name other than 


Turcicum frumentum.” 


Conqueror’s Course 


But why should these American 
products have got into Central Europe 
by this roundabout way, picking up 
false names on the road? The reason 
is easy to understand, when we recall 
the politico-military situation in Europe 
at the end of the fifteenth century. In 
1453, the Turks had conquered Con- 
stantinople, after centuries of fighting. 
They then rapidly pushed their Euro- 
pean holdings up the Danube and over 


toward the Adriatic, until by the end of 
the century they could challenge even 
Venice, then supreme naval power in 
the eastern Mediterranean. 

As a new sea power, they came into 
contact with the first fruits of the Span- 
ish and Portuguese trans-Atlantic ex- 
plorations, and soon introduced corn, 
pumpkin and turkey into the rich ag- 
ricultural lands that slope toward the 
Black Sea. Tobacco they planted in 
what is now Bulgaria, where much of 
the world’s supply of ‘“Turkish” tobacco 
is still grown. Thus these far-travelled 
Americans entered the German-speaking 
lands by the back gate, so to speak, dis- 
guised as Turks! Corn and pumpkin 
have long since regained their birth- 
right, but the poor turkey-bird still has 
to wear the red fez. 


Perverse Misnaming 


We may regret the misnaming of the 
turkey, that noblest American of them 
all, after a nation that had no part in 
his discovery, and only served as a 
middleman for his introduction to the 
peoples of northwestern Europe. But 
we must not place any blame, either 
upon the bird himself or upon his 
earliest sponsors. They did their best to 
give him a name of his own, and only 
the perverse course of linguistic history 
defeated them. 

The first name the turkey bore, after 
his arrival in Europe, was ‘fowl of the 
Indies.” Within 25 years after the first 
voyage of Columbus that name was 
common in a_half-a-dozen western 
European languages, from England to 
Italy, according to the early sixteenth- 
century zoologist, Conrad Gesner, who 
described and pictured the turkey in 
his ponderous three-volume natural his- 
tory set, Historia Animalium. 

Gesner’s artist was not the most skill- 
ful in the world, perhaps; yet his draw- 
ing of the turkey is entirely recogniz- 
able, and not to be mistaken for any 
other bird. He is all there, from feath- 
erless red head and neck to spreading 
tail. The latter to be sure is shown 
perhaps a bit short—on the printed 


page it looks as though the woodcut 
had threatened to be too wide, and was 
kept down to the right size at the ex. 
pense of his tail-feathers. 

Gesner, being a learned man, wrote 
in Latin, the language of learning of 
his day. He wanted a Latin name for 
the bird, and supported the suggestion 
for Gallopavo, which, he says, other 
scholars had put forth previously. But 
that name itself is a compromise or hy- 


brid, being made of the Latin names | 


for a rooster and a peacock. 

The learned zoologist dissented with 
colleagues who had confused the “India 
fowl” with the ‘Guinea fowl,’’ already 
well known in Europe, and had at. 
tempted to call it by the same Greco- 
Latin name, Meleagris. However, his 
protest proved unavailing, and more 
than two centuries later the great 
Swedish naturalist Linnaeus, lawgiv- 
er of modern scientific naming, fastened 
upon the poor bird the title Meleagri 
gallopavum—one name _ stolen, _ the 
other a hybrid of two species to which 
it is not at all closely related. And the 
common English name today and ap- 
parently forever, turkey, is another 
wrong guess. 
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“TURKISH CORN” 


Within 50 years after Columbus’ voyage, 
this American plant had been given 4 
false name in Germany. 
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“TURKISH CUCUMBER” 


Like corn, the American pumpkin was for 

a time needlessly ceded to Turkey. The 

flatter-shaped pumpkin was called “Sea 
Cucumber.” 


Four hundred years and more of hon- 
orable endeavor of bearing the White 
Man’s gustatorial burden, and still no 
proper name of his own. Bitter indeed 
is the turkey’s fate! 

Where the pumpkin goes to, on 
Thanksgiving Day, is not open to any 
doubt, especially if there are any boys 
at table. Where the pumpkin came 
from is still disputed among botanists, 
many holding that it is strictly Ameri- 
can, but some holding for an Asiatic 
origin. 

However that may be, the Indians 
ot North America, especially in Mex- 
ico, were in possession of both pump- 
kins and squashes when the white men 
came, and they made many and ap- 
petizing uses of these stout vegetable 
cousins. 

One rather elaborate method of ‘‘fix- 
ing’ a pumpkin, widely practised in 
Mexico, is described by Miss Emma 
Reh, a young American woman who has 
travelled into many by-roads in the 
southern republic, studying Mexican 
life. The Indians, she says, pierce the 
rind of pumpkin with many symmetri- 
cally arranged round holes, after the 
manner of ‘‘plugging’’ a watermelon. 
They they boil the whole fruit in honey 
—the only sweet the Mexicans had be- 
fore the coming of the Spaniards. Then, 
when the pumpkin is thoroughly im- 


pregnated with sweetness, they fill up 
the holes with wooden stoppers, and 
hang up the tempting specimen to sell. 

Less elaborately prepared are candied 
pieces of pumpkin and squash. Some- 
times the flesh is given a preliminary 
treatment with a wood-ash lye solution, 
to make it firmer. Pumpkin flowers are 
often boiled and eaten as especially 
dainty vegetables. Pumpkin _ seeds, 
toasted and salted, are the ‘‘peanuts’’ of 
the Mexican peon. 

Even the standard American joke- 
smith’s town of Punkinville has its 
Aztec equivalent. In the Mixtec region 
of Oaxaca there is a town called 
Silacayoaipan. Its name is derived from 
the Aztec word chilacayotl, which means 
a species of striped pumpkin or squash. 

Turkeys still rule the roost in the 
villages of upland Mexico, as they did 
in the days of the Spanish conquist- 
adores, 400 years ago. When the sol- 
diers of Cortez first invaded the Aztec 
empire they found that the subjects of 
Montezuma had an abundance of do- 
mestic plants—corn, beans, peppers, 
chocolate, pumpkins and squashes—but 
only one domestic animal, the turkey. 
After they had taken over the land, the 
Spaniards introduced European animals 
which the Mexican natives now use for 
food; but even so the turkey is still 
their great standby. 


The turkey fits into rural Mexican 
life intimately, as one who has always 
been of the family. In Zapotec villages, 
the final ratification of a marriage is al- 
ways followed by the ‘dance of the 
turkey,” in which the bridegroom takes 
a big gobbler by the wings and dances 
through the streets with him to the 
home of his new parents-in-law. Tur- 
keys must have figured in early Mexican 
ideas of an earthly paradise, for the an- 
cient name of Yucatan means “‘land 
of deer and _ turkey’—'‘‘ulumil ceh 
ulumil cutz.” 

The Mexican art of cooking a tur- 
key, however, would leave American 
housewives a little dazed. The specially 
prized dish is known as turkey mole. 
Molé is a dark, sweet sauce, and its 
preparation is a high art, as well as 
something of a mystery. Into the mole 
go chocolate, garlic, cinnamon, sugar, 
chile, tomato, toasted squash seed, tor- 
tilla crumbs, and a number of other 
ingredients, all rubbed to powder on 
a metate, the archaic Mexican grinding 
stone. 

“The turkey is cut into joints and 
parboiled. Then it is transferred to the 
simmering sauce and the cooking fin- 
ished in that. Experienced turkey-molé 
eaters swear by the dish, and at fiesta 
times a really skilled molé cook is sought 
after over wide regions. 
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BEAUTIFUL, BELLIGERENT, BELOVED 


Mexican villages in the interior have turkeys everywhere, not only the relatives of our 

fine bronze turkeys but also the white variety prized by many raisers in this country. 

These two belligerent gobblers were snapped by an American woman in a seldom-visited 

town in the mountains. Then she had to beat a hasty retreat, for the turkey-gobbler 

goes to war like a battleship, broadside-on, and these two were rapidly bearing down 
on her with hostile intent. 
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Polar Ice Cap Shivering 
In Perpetual Vibration 


VEN an ice cap shivers in the wind 

of a Siberian polar sea. So it ap- 
pears from the discovery reported by 
Ibrahim Fakidov, member of the Soviet 
Arctic expedition on the S. S. Chelius- 
kin. 

M. Fakidov found that the solid ice 
cap of the Chukchi Sea is in a state of 
perpetual vibration. Reporting this ob- 
servation (Nature, Oct. 6) the Russian 
scientist stated that the vibrations are 
caused mainly by wind. In addition to 
wind vibrations he also observed ‘‘dis- 
turbance vibrations’’ in the ice, spread- 
ing equally from the center—the spot 
of the breaking up of the ice in dif- 
ferent directions. 

M. Fakidov stated that he planned 
to set up special ice seismographs on 
the shore-ice to take observations of 
both types of vibrations. These data are 
expected to prove valuable in forecast- 
ing ice conditions. 


Science News Letter, 
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MEDICINE 


Mothers’ and Babies’ 
Lives Saved By Prenatal Care 


OLD figures that tell the story of 
and babies’ lives 
were saved by care of the mother dur- 
ing the months before the birth of her 
child were reported by Dr. E. L. Bishop, 
Tennessee state commissioner of health, 
and Dr. W. C. Williams, director of 
Williamson County, Tenn., health de- 
partment, to the Southern Medical As- 
sociation, 

The figures showed what happened to 
two groups of mothers in Williamson 
County. One group, reported to the 
health department by physicians, were 
regularly visited by public health nurses 
who pointed out to them the dangers of 
childbearing, taught them how to care 
for themselves, and reported on their 
condition to the physician in charge. 
The other group had no supervision or 
care before childbirth 

The figures showed that the rate of 
maternal deaths per thousand births was 
approximately four times as great in 
the unsupervised as in the supervised 
group. There were no deaths in the su- 
pervised group from preventable causes 
but the deathrate from such causes in 
the unsupervised group was over 4 per 
1,000 births 


how mothers’ 


“The supervision of 50 per cent. or 
more of prenatal cases has been asso- 
ciated with what was believed to be a 
significant decline in the maternal mor- 
tality rate,” Dr. Bishop said in report- 
ing results of seven years during which 
the maternal hygiene program has been 
in force in Williamson County. 

Babies as well as mothers benefitted 
by the care given to the mothers. In the 
first place more babies were born alive 
to mothers in the supervised group. 

Discussing the figures which give the 
mean annual death rate for babies un- 
der one year of age, Dr. Bishop pointed 
out that this rate was two and one-half 
times higher in the unsupervised group 
than the supervised group and three 
times higher in the state at large than 
in the supervised group. The rate of 
deaths from infectious and respiratory 
diseases was six times greater in the non- 
supervised group than in the supervised 
group. The death rate for diseases of 


stomach and digestive organs was 
twelve times greater in the unsupervised 
group. 


Statistical analysis showed that the 
cold figures were significantly in favor 
of the supervised group. These mothers 
and babies had a distinct advantage over 
those of the unsupervised group in their 
fight to survive the hazards of child- 
birth. 


Science News Letter, November 24, 1934 


CHEMISTRY 


Soviet Chemists Produce 
Leather From Dolphins 


EATHER from dolphin stomachs is 
the latest achievement of Soviet 
chemists. 

In their search for new sources of 
leather and leather substitutes, the chem- 
ists have found that dolphins—sea-go- 
ing mammals and small relatives of the 
whale—have stomachs that provide suit- 
able material for women’s and children’s 
shoes, and various haberdashery articles. 

Dolphin leather will be manufactured 
at the Leather Works in Tagan Rog, 
Northern Caucasus. The method was 
worked out at the Azov-Black Sea of- 
fice of the Leather Trust. 

Soviet chemists have been actively 
working on leather materials, since the 
second five year plan calls for increased 
shoe production. One hundred million 
pairs per year is the goal to be attained, 
compared with present output of thirty 
million. Twenty-one new factories are 
to be constructed for the purpose. 


Science News Letter, November 24, 1934 
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PHYSICS 


Purest Water Weighs Less 
Than Kind Man Drinks 


“fy ROTIUM oxide,” purest water yet 

prepared, practically free from 
“deuterium oxide” which contains the 
double-weight hydrogen variety, is light- 
er than the common drinking water by 
about 12 parts per million. Ordinary 
water contains about one part in 9000 
of heavy water, according to the group 
of investigators who carried out the ex- 
tensive purification in connection with 
the work here described. 

E. H. and Prof. C. K. Ingold at Uni- 
versity College, London, and H. Whit- 
aker and Prof. R. Whytlaw-Gray at the 
University of Leeds, purified London 
and Leeds tap water by fractional dis- 
tillation, electrolysis and decomposition 
with metals, until it contained at the 
most a few units per cent. of the original 
heavy water. 

The discovery of heavy water has in- 
volved many changes in the chemist’s 
and physicist’s ‘‘constants.’” Even the 
atomic weights of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen, among the most accurately known, 
need slight alterations. The scientists 
point out in their communication (Na- 
ture, Oct. 27) that it is doubtful wheth- 
er the ratio of the weight of hydrogen 
to oxygen has ever been determined 
using gases of normal composition. 


Science News Letter, November 24, 1934 


ARCHAEOLOGY 


Finds 4,000-Year-Old 
Stone Age Village 


HE VILLAGE of some of Sweden's 

Stone Age hunters and fishermen, 
4,000 years old, has been found on the 
shore of picturesque Valdemar Bay on 
the southeast coast. 

Prof. O. Janse, archaeologist who 
made the discovery, expects to find oth- 
er, similar settlements in the region. 

Prof. Janse unearthed quantities of 
fish and animal bones cast aside by the 
villagers from their meals, and also the 


pieces of their earthenware vessels. 
Science News Letter, November 24, 1934 
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CHEMISTRY 


Weight of Rare Element 
Determined for First Time 


7 FIRST atomic weight determina- 
tion of protactinium, next to the 
heaviest element, has been made by 
Prof. Aristid Von Grosse and M. §S. 
Agruss of the University of Chicago 
who recently isolated this element for 
the first time. The value of its atomic 
weight is 231, with an accuracy of 0.5 
per cent. 

The 0.1 gram of protactinium oxide 
recently isolated was used for that pur- 
pose. The pure compound potassium 
protactinium fluoride was prepared and 
converted into the oxide, using platinum 
equipment exclusively. The ratio of two 
molecules was determined by means of 
a very sensitive ultra-micro-balance. 
From this ratio the value of the atomic 
weight was determined. 

This atomic weight fixes also the val- 
ues of all other elements of the actinium 
radioactive series and is in complete 
agreement with the result which Prof. 
F. W. Aston, British authority on actin- 
ium lead, obtained with his mass spec- 
trograph. 
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METEOROLOGY 


Drought Threatens Return; 
Abnormal Frosts in East 


ROUGHT again hovers threaten- 
ingly over a large part of the coun- 
try, as dry, chill winds in the East and 
South bring a foretaste of early winter, 
a survey of mid-November weather by 
the U. S. Weather Bureau discloses. 
While abnormal cold carried frost far 
down into Georgia, and early snows 
fell in New England, the West received 
the not-too-welcome boon of a warm 
wave, with temperatures from 9 de- 
grees to as much as 14 degrees above 
normal from the Great Plains west- 
ward. Without accompanying rain, 


warm weather there must be rated as 
“not-so-good.” 

But from everywhere have come re- 
ports of lack of rain. As yet, actual 
drought conditions do not prevail ex- 


cept in limited regions, thanks largely 
to the more-than-generous rains that fell 
during September. However, there is a 
noticeable note of anxiety in many of 
the crop-weather reports. 

Winter wheat conditions in the Ohio 
valley are stated to be “good to excel- 
lent,” except in the upper valley where 
in many localities the crop must be re- 
ported as poor because of lack of rain. 
The northern parts of the Corn Belt 
still have moisture “sufficient for pres- 
ent requirements;’’ nevertheless “‘even 
in these sections good rains would be 
helpful in most places.’ The same 
holds true for the winter wheat areas of 
eastern Nebraska and Kansas, and 
southward through Oklahoma, Arkansas 
and Louisiana. 

In the Plains area, from Montana 
southward, there is a recurrent note of 
their already four-year-long tragedy of 
drought; ‘‘winter grains are in serious 
need of moisture, with much plowing 
and seeding suspended due to dry soil 
and stands that are generally unsatisfac- 
tory or poor.” 

More cheerful word comes from the 
Pacific Northwest, where good rains 
have helped the wheat. And even in the 
drier Midwest and Southwest the lack 
of rain has not been an unmixed curse, 
for the corn and cotton harvests have 
gone ahead rapidly in the dry fields. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY 


“Cities” of Maya Land 
Different From Today’s 


F YOU have a mental picture of 

Mayan Indians living in crowded 
streets in beautiful stone ‘cities’ down 
in Yucatan and Guatemala, that picture 
should be erased. 

Dr. Oliver G. Ricketson, Jr., arch- 
aeologist of the Carnegie Institution, 
is attempting to correct this popu- 
lar impression that the ancient Mayas 
congregated in great cities. The rank 
and file of the Mayan people were al- 
ways farmers. 

“The ruins that we see today,” ex- 
plains Dr. Ricketson, ‘‘are the civil and 
religious centers to which the surround- 
ing farmers flocked on market and feast 
days.” 

Out from the hub of such civic cen- 
ters may be still seen radiating in every 
direction in the jungle the low house 
mounds where the farmers had their 
homes. The population around such a 
center as Uaxactun, in Guatemala, is 
estimated at no less than 48,000. 
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Boron Causes Leaf Spots 
That Look Like Disease 


ORON, familiar to most of us in its 
common compound borax, can cause 
spots that look as though they were 
caused by disease organisms, states Dr. 
J. J. Christensen, pathologist of the 
University of Minnesota. Excess boron 
in the soil frequently brings them out. 
The boron spots, states Dr. Christen- 
sen, resemble the common spot blotch 
disease of barley, making it difficult to 
diagnose the condition without careful 
laboratory examination. The spots may 
be artificially induced by adding either 
borax or boric acid to the soil in which 
the plants are growing. 


Science News Letter, November 24, 19384 


Crowded Planting 
Lowers Corn Quality 


ORNSTALKS growing in a field do 

not like overcrowding any more 
than men working in a factory do; they 
respond by inferior individual perform- 
ance. A measure of this unfavorable 
effect of crowding has been obtained by 
Harold F. Eisele, of the biology depart- 
ment of Sioux Falls College, S. D. 

In his experiments, Mr. Eisele grew 
separate plots of corn, one with one 
stalk to a hill, one with three and one 
with five. At intervals during the grow- 
ing season he gathered sample stalks 
from all the plots, and compared their 
growth in height, in stem thickness, in 
leaf area and in total weight of dry 
substance. In all these measurements, 
except stalk height, the plants crowded 
five to a hill were markedly inferior, 
while the ones that had been given the 
relative freedom of one stalk to a hill 
made the best showing. 

At the end of the season, the ears 
were harvested and the grain yield 
measured. In the crowded stand, about 
a fourth of the stalks failed to bear any 
ears at all, and nearly half of the ears 
that were produced were nubbins, In 
the one-stalk plot, every stalk produced 
at least one ear, and many bore two, 
while the nubbin ears amounted to not 
much over a tenth of the total. The av- 
erage length of the ears from the five- 
stalk stand was a little under six inches, 
while the stalks from one one-stalk 
stand averaged nearly two inches longer 
than that. 


Science News Letter, November 24, 193) 
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ASTRONOMY 


Stars of Legend 


Dramatis Personae of Famous Story are All Present 
In the Constellations of the December Skies 


By JAMES STOKLEY 


ANY are the stories associated 

with the constellations, stories 
which date in most cases from remote 
antiquity. The dramatis personae of one 
of these famous mythological tales is 
now entirely with us in the evening sky. 
It is a story of a princess who was res- 
cued from a horrible death by a great 
hero. In the constellation of Andro- 
meda we see the heroine of the tale. She 
was a princess of Ethiopia. Cassiopeia, 
just to her north, was her mother, the 
queen. King Cepheus, her father, stands 
in the northwest, directly below his 
wife. His constellation is not nearly as 
conspicuous as the queen's; perhaps this 
is in accord with their relative impor- 
tance when, and if, alive! 

“On the old star maps which, unlike 
the modern and more scientific charts, 
showed the mythological figures around 
the stars, Andromeda is represented as 
chained by her hands and feet to a huge 
rock. According to the legend, this was 
the punishment that was visited upon 
her because of her mother’s boast of be- 
ing more beautiful than Juno or the sea 
nymphs. These’ ladies were so insulted 
that they appealed to Neptune, god of 
the sea, for vengeance, and he sent a 
great sea monster to ravage the Ethio- 
pian coast. This not being sufficient for 
the blood-thirsty god, he required Cas- 
siopeia to sacrifice her daughter, and so 
she was chained to the rock to await the 
monster's pleasure. 


Hero to the Rescue 


In accordance with the best traditions 
of fairy tales, however, a hero appeared 
to rescue her. This was none other than 
Perseus. Having obtained, with the as- 
sistance of Mercury and Minerva, the 
winged sandals and the helmet of in- 
visibility, he had been able to slay and 
behead the Medusa. She was one of 
the three Gorgons, women whose locks 
consisted of serpents, and who were so 
terrible to look upon that anyone doing 
so was turned to stone. Perseus slew her 
by looking not directly at her, but at 
her reflection in his shield. As the blood 


from her body fell upon the ground, 
Pegasus, the winged horse, sprang from 
it. According to Ovid, Perseus then 
mounted Pegasus, and a famous paint- 
ing by Rubens shows Pegasus and Per- 
seus together with Andromeda. How- 
ever, there is no classical authority that 
Pegasus was his steed, and anyhow, he 
could already fly with the winged san- 
dals. According to the classical story 
Pegasus was later caught by another 
hero, Bellerophon, with golden bridle 
given to him by Athena. 
Petrifying Sight 

Regardless of his exact form of aerial 
locomotion, Perseus flew over the coast 
of Ethiopia, just as the monster was 
about to devour Andromeda. By waving 
the Medusa’s head before the monster, 
he turned that creature to stone, and 
then severed the chains that bound the 
princess. Of course, he then married 
her but apparently they did not “live 
happily ever after,” for Perseus later 
got into other adventures and seems to 
have left his princess behind. 

The constellation of Perseus lies just 
to the east of Cassiopeia, and may be 
recognized from a curved row of stars 
called the “segment of Perseus’ that 
forms the hero's body and upraised arm 
in which he holds a sword. Two stars 
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rather close together, just north of the 
Pleiades, form one of his feet. Pegasus 
is also in the sky and the “great square” 
is shown on the map. Even the monster 
is there as well. Towards the southwest 
you can see a quadrilateral of stars, with 
a somewhat brighter one just below the 
westernmost of the four. The latter is 
Deneb Kaitos, the tail of Cetus, the 
whale. The head of the beast lies just 
about half way between the four stars 
and Aldebaran, in the eye of Taurus. 


Not Portraits 

You needn't, by the way, be surprised 
if you cannot see any resemblance be- 
tween the stars as arranged in the skies, 
and the objects they are supposed to 
represent. Most constellations would 
represent almost anything better than the 
objects after which they are named. One 
should think of them as areas dedicated 
to these mythical characters, rather than 
as accurate pictures of the characters 
themselves. 

There is an important change in the 
motion of the sun during this month. 
Since last June it has been moving 
southwards in the sky, but on Dec. 22 
at 7:50 a. m., eastern standard time, it 
reaches its farthest south, and then starts 
northwards. This is the winter solstice, 
and is the moment at which winter com- 
mences. Also, it makes the shortest day 
of the year, and the longest night. 

The glorious winter constellations are 
now coming into view. Low in the east 
can be seen the most brilliant of all, 


¢ SYMBOLS FOR STARS IN ORDER OF BRIGHTNESS 


AQUARIUS 


Satum* 








FAIR LADY AND HERO 


In the northern skies you may now see Andromeda, fair princess chained to the rock, 
and her hero Perseus, to say nothing of her vain mother, Cassiopeia. 
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FISH AND WHALE 
Represented by Pisces and Cetus, these two creatures join with Taurus, the bull, Peg- 
asus, the horse, Canis Major and Canis Minor, the big and little dogs, and Aries, the 
ram, in making the southern skies a sort of heavenly zoological garden. 


Orion, mighty warrior of the sky. As 
you see him this evening, he is on his 
back. The three stars of his belt are 
vertical; to the right is Rigel, in one of 
his legs, to the left can be seen Betel- 
geuse, in one shoulder. Above him is 


| ruddy Aldebaran, the eye of Taurus, the 


bull, which is charging on the hunter. 


Directly above Aldebaran, in the bull's 


shoulders, appear the Pleiades, a little 


cluster of six faint stars, which are fa- 


mous in song and story. 


Heavenly Twins 


As high as Orion, to the northeast, 
is the constellation of Gemini, the twins, 
with Castor above, and Pollux, the 
brighter, below. Directly above them is 
Auriga, the charioteer, with Capella as 
the brightest star. All of these are 
shown on the accompanying maps, 
which picture the December skies as 
seen at 10 p. m. on the first of the 
month, 9 p. m. on the fifteenth and 8 
p. m. on the thirty-first. Two other 
bright winter stars appear nearer the 


_ eastern horizon. One is Sirius, the dog 


star, in Canis Major, the greater dog, 
which is just below Orion when it rises. 
This is the most brilliant star in the 
sky, so it is easy to find. Incidentally, it 
is also the nearest star that can be seen 
from the United States with the un- 
aided eye. Its light reaches the earth in 
the astronomically short time of nine 
years, though travelling every second 
a distance equal to seven times the cir- 
cumference of the earth. 

The maps show other conspicuous 
star groups which have been with us in 
the evening for the last few months. 

Low in the southwest can be seen 


Saturn, not a star at all, but one of the 
planets, including the earth, that encir- 


cle the sun. Its steady brilliance is very 
different from the twinkling stars, and 
can readily be located. 


High in the western sky, resting on 
one corner, is the Great Square of 
Pegasus. This is really a misnomer, be- 
cause one of the stars, Alpheratz, the 
topmost as now seen, is not in Pegasus 
at all but in the neighboring constella- 
tion of Andromeda. Just north of this 
group in the inverted W-shaped figure 
of Cassiopeia, the queen, seated on her 
throne. Quite low, (too low to show 
on the maps) and directly west, is Al- 
tair, marking the eagle, Aquila, while 
farther north is Vega, in Lyra, the lyre. 
Between them and a little higher, stand- 
ing erect, is the northern cross, or 
Cygnus, the swan. At the top of the 
cross is Deneb, the swan’s tatl. Albireo 
marks the foot of the cross, or the beak 
of the swan. 


Christmas Moonlight 


During December, the moon can be 
seen in the evening sky from about the 
tenth, when it will be a well developed 
crescent in the west, until about the 
24th, when it will rise between eight 
and nine o'clock, in a gibbous phase, a 
few days past full. On December 9 at 
3:00 a. m. eastern standard time, the 


moon will be at its closest for the 
month, 226,620 miles from the earth: 
on the 25th, at 5:00 a. m., eastern 


standard time, it will be at its farthest. 
Then 251,920 miles will separate us 
from our satellite. The new moon is on 
December 6 at 12:25 p. m., E.S.T.; it 
is at First Quarter on December 13 at 
5:52 a. m.; Full on December 20 at 
3:53 p. m.; and at Last Quarter on De- 
cember 28 at 9:08 p. m. 
Letter, 


Science News November 24, 1934 
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Stinging Bees 
Do Not Always Die 


HE widely held belief that the bee 

can only sting once, and must die 
afterwards, is denied by Dr. J. G. 
Myers of the Imperial College of Trop- 
ical Agriculture, Trinidad. Dr. Myers 
carried out experiments with bees un- 
der various conditions, inducing them to 
sting handkerchiefs, insects, and frogs. 
Even after stinging several times, the 
bee usually recovered. (See SNL, June 
2, p. 350) 

Dr. Myers’ zeal was not sufficiently 
great to withstand the bee’s sting, for 
he remarks: (Nature, Aug. 25) “I was 
stung on the thumb and, perhaps be- 
cause it was unexpected and I acted more 
violently than our other subjects, the 
sting was left in the wound.” 


Science News Letter, November 24, 1934 





You, too, Can 
Speak FRENCH 
...in 3 months! 


Experience has convinced the Lingua- 
phone Institute that amy reader of 
Scrence News Letrer can master a new 
language by Linguaphone in less than 


3 months! Hundreds of readers have 
successfully completed courses —at 
home—in French, German, Spanish, 


Russian, even Chinese and are now able 
to speak and read fluently. 


Prove it Without Cost 
You can test the Linguaphone Method in your 
own home for five days under our unconditional 
money-back guarantee. 


Send for FREE Book 


Tells how Linguaphone was nrade by 150 of 
the foremost language teachers of the world, how 
it is used by 11,500 universities, colleges and 
by thousands of men and women. 


Linguaphone Home Study Courses: 


French Italian Spanish 
German Russian Polish 
Swedish Irish Dutch 
Afrikaans English Chinese 
Latin Greek Persian 
Japanese Esperanto Bengali 
Hindustani Czech Hausa 
Syriac Effik 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
65 Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 


LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE 
65 Rockefeller Center, N. Y. 


Without cost or obligation please send me your 
Free Book SNL. 


Name ae ee 
Address , = 
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PROF. CHARLES EDWIN BESSEY 


RAPHY 


Science Meeting Honors 
Memory of Pioneer Botanist 


ONORING the work of a pioneer 

in American botanical science and 

to evaluate present efforts in that field, 
scientific and agricultural leaders, among 
them Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
Wallace, attended a two-day meeting at 
lowa State College on Nov. 15 and 16. 
Sixty years ago the late Prof. Charles 
Edwin Bessey developed his botanical 
Laboratory at Ames which became a fo- 
cus of modern teaching and research in 
the plant sciences. He pioneered botani- 
cal science in the West, carrying into 
the then raw territory beyond the Mis- 
sissippi the intellectual ferment and the 
new and critical methods of research de- 
veloped in Europe by such famous fig- 
ures as Pasteur and Darwin, and in the 
eastern United States by the great bot 
anist Asa Gray. A tangible monument 
of Bessey’s methods and equipment was 
shown at the meeting: it is his com- 
pound microscope, specially built at the 
then astounding cost of $1,200, and 
used in the instruction of many college 
generations of students. This instrument 
is now one of the most cherished his- 
torical treasures of Iowa State College. 


A prominent part in the discussion of 
modern methods in the propagation of 
knowledge about plants was taken by 
Prof. Bessey’s own son, Dr. Ernst A 
also a professor of 


Bessey. who is 


it Michigan State College. Oth- 


botany 





er speakers on the program included 
Prof. I. E. Melhus, who now occupies 
Prof. Bessey’s chair at Iowa State Col- 
lege, and Prof. R. J. Pool of the Uni- 


AGRICULTURE 
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Pyof. 
Bessey went after he had founded his 
pioneer laboratory at Ames. 


versity of Nebraska, whither 


Science News Letter, November 24, 1934 


Special Corn Varieties for 
Special Uses, Possibility 


ORN will not be “just corn” to fu- 

ture generations of farmers. Scien- 
tific breeding may be expected to pro- 
duce special kinds for each different 
purpose, Secretary of Agriculture Henry 
A. Wallace suggested at the conclusion 
of an address before a national audience 
of scientists, gathered at Iowa State 
College to commemorate the founding 
of the pioneer laboratory in modern 
plant science sixty years ago, by the late 
Prof. Charles Edwin Bessey. In his ad- 
dress Secretary Wallace reviewed the 
history of corn breeding during the 
same six decades, and concluded with a 
look into the possible future. 

He outlined some of the things that 
might be undertaken: 

“We shall need experiments to dis- 
cover whether or not it is desirable to 
have softer textured strains of corn in 
order to promote greater ease of masti- 
cation by hogs, or whether such prob- 
lematical advantage in softness may be 
offset by lower protein content and by 
susceptibility to disease and lower yields. 
Is there any advantage in increasing or 
decreasing the oil content in corn from 
the standpoint of the maximum utiliza- 
tion by livestock ? 

Perhaps the time is now approach- 
ing when the corn breeders should co- 
operate more and more with those who 
are concerned chiefly with the use of 
corn. Possibly we shall come eventually 
to think of one type of corn as hog 
corn to be fed on the ear, another type 
as cattle corn to be fed ground, and 
still another type as commercial corn 
especially adapted for human cornmeal, 
or starch corn for the wet process of 
corn manufacture.” 

The history of corn breeding, as out- 
lined by Secretary Wallace, is divisible 
into four periods. Before 1896, corn 
breeding was chiefly in the hands of 
practical farmers. From 1896 until 
1910, colleges and experiment stations 
assumed the leadership, especially by 


means of “corn shows.” 


From 1910 to 1920 a more scientific 
attitude marked the efforts of corn 
breeders, though even then the modern 
principles of genetics, discovered by 
Gregor Mendel, were not brought into 
effective use. 

From 1920 on, corn breeders have 
been employing mendelian principles. 
This work was pioneered as early as 
the period 1905-1910, by Drs. G. H. 
Shull and E. M. East. The practical ap- 
plication of their results, however, was 
carried out by other men, prominent 
among whom has been Henry Wallace 
himself—though he omitted any men- 
tion of that fact in his address. 

Secretary Wallace’s feeling toward 
corn goes beyond the emotionless ob- 
jectivity of the laboratory. He said: 

‘Those who have worked with corn 
and studied it in all its intimate de- 
tails for many years realize that corn 
is not merely corn. It is a composite 
of many things and can be molded in 
many directions. The possibilities with 
corn are almost as infinite as with hu- 
manity itself . . . The future is limit- 
less as long as our desires are keen 


and our minds open.” 
Science News Letter, November 24, 1934 


Beavers Disable Lighting 
Plant in Yellowstone Park 


ELLOWSTONE Park's hydroelec- 

tric plant, which supplies the head- 
quarters settlement at Mammoth Hot 
Springs with electricity, recently devel- 
oped “beaver trouble.’ Its water sup- 
ply failed, and the plant had to shut 
down. 

Trouble-shooters hot-footed it out 
along the intake pipe line. At its uppet 
end they found a new beaver dam, 
built right on top of the protecting 
grating. 

Science News Letter, 


1934 


November 24, 
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Cranberries 


HE approach of Thanksgiving keeps 

cranberries well to the fore in all the 
shops and market stalls. These bright 
berries, attractive to the eye before they 
are cooked and even more attractive to 
the palate afterwards, maintain their 
popularity with generation after genera- 
tion of Americans, and even a stiffly 
rising price scale does not prevent ever- 
increasing consumption. 

Cranberries are as American as the 
noble bird they supplement and gar- 
nish. Our European forebears knew 
them not, but learned to appreciate 
them under the tutelage of the Indians. 
Used as they were to having gooseberry 
sauce with the Christmas goose, they 
very quickly found that cranberry sauce 
with the native American turkey was 
if anything an improvement on their 
traditional Old-World piéce de résist- 
ance. And turkey with cranberry sauce 
we have had ever since. 

Until the present generation, cran- 
berries were largely a gift of Nature. 
The cranberry pickers went out into the 
bogs in the low-lying coastal country 
and gathered the berries from the wild 
bushes wherever they could find them. 
But with an increasing population and 
a climbing demand for the berries, it 
became worth while to cultivate them, 
and bog-land became berry-farm land. 

A cranberry farm is one of the most 
anomalous plantations in the world. 
Elsewhere flooding of a crop spells dis- 
aster, but here it is often done delib- 
erately. Cranberries are not flooded for 
the purpose of irrigation, as in the semi- 
arid West. They are covered with water 
to keep them warm. Freezing is fatal 
to ripe cranberries, as any storekeeper 
or housekeeper can tell you. So when 
frost threatens at the time of harvest, 


the cranberry farmers simply open the 
floodgates and shield their crop under 
a blanket of water until the danger is 
past. 


News Letter, November 24, 1934 


Science 


Stratosphere Balloons Will 
Go Up to Study Storms 


TRATOSPHERE - seeking balloons, 
going up to study atmospheric con- 
ditions 15 miles above the earth, will 
court stormy weather instead of avoid- 


‘ing it, when the second mass flight 


launched by the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology takes off from Lambert 
Field airport at St. Louis, Mo., in the 
near future. They will wait for word 
of an approaching storm area, and then 
hop off. 

It is expected that every balloon in 
the flight will be wrecked; indeed it is 
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even arranged that they shall burst. But 
there will be no human casualties. The 
35 big gas bubbles in rubber will all 
be pilotless. They will carry only feath- 
erweight meteorographs, which are in- 
struments that automatically record tem- 
perature, humidity and air pressure. 

When released, the balloons will not 
be fully inflated, to allow for expan- 
sion as they mount toward the 15-mile 
altitude they are designed to attain. Fi- 
nally, when the thin rubber can stretch 
no farther, the balloons will burst. The 
meteorographs will then float down- 
ward on parachutes, and the slight shock 
of their landing will be broken by the 
light cages of split bamboo in which 
they are enclosed. 

Prof. C. G. A. Rossby, of M. I. T. 
states tnat of the 38 meteorographs sent 
aloft on the first mass flight last Febru- 
ary, all but two were safely returned, 
their valuable records intact. 


Science News Letter, Nowember 24, 1934 





MEMORANDUM ABOUT CHRISTMAS: 
What a friendly thing it is to say 


"MERRY CHRISTMAS. 


We all say it in many ways--with gifts 
of as many kinds as there are personalities 
as well as to give. 


Some of you who will read this note 
used one or several subscriptions to Science 
News Letter last year, 


to be given to, 


and relatives. 


Maybe you didn't happen to use Science 
a gift. 
consider it now; because those who have 

given Science News Letter in the past will 


News Letter as 


do so again. 


We are enclosing a convenient Gift 
order form with this issue. 


to use it. 


WD/TR 
I's Se 


Red and Silver Parchment Christmas Greeting 
folder to pass along to announce your gift, 
please make a notation to that effect on 

the order form. 





If you would like us to send you a 


to remember friends 


If so, we ask you to 


We invite you 


Editor. 
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@First Glances at New Books 


Zoolegy 

From JUNGLE TO Zoo—Lucile Q. 
Mann—Dodd, Mead, 246 p., $2. Lu- 
cile Mann is the wife of Bill Mann, who 
is the director of the National Zoo- 
logical Park in Washington. He num- 
bers among his friends circus advance 
agents, animal trainers, clowns, explor- 
ers, scientists, “natives” of all colors on 
all continents, German animal dealers, 
Arab animal dealers, orang-utans, rhi- 
noceroses, porcupines, and large snakes. 
He is apt to turn up for dinner with 
one or more of these in tow at any time; 
so that his helpmeet's life is anything 
but dull. But she meets all situations 
with an adaptability that would shame 
a diplomat’s wife. In her book she 
carries us with her, in her interest and 
zest for strange guests, and equally for 
the strange hosts by whom she has in 
her turn been entertained when she ac- 
companied her husband on his journeys 
into out-of-the-way ends of the earth. 
News Letter, November 24, 1934 


Science 


Agricultural Economics 
COTTON UNDER THE AGRICULTURAL 
ApjUSTMENT Act—Henry I. Richards 
Brookings Institution, 129 p., 50c. A 
dispassionately factual examination of 
the cotton-crop limitation methods used 
for the abatement of the accumulated 


surplus, and the results of the program. 
Science Newa Letter, November 24, 1934 
Economics ‘ 

SocIAL INSURANCE AND ECONOMIC 
Securtry—Edward H. Ochsner—Bruce 
Hum phries, 289 p., $2.50. The pub- 
lisher says that this volume, written by 
a physician and consultant surgeon to 
the Augustana Hospital, Chicago, “raises 
the question whether it is wise or just 
for any government to take the fruits of 


labor from the industrious, frugal and 


SeRADIO 


Tuesday, November 27, 4:30 p. m. 
HARNESSING SCIENTIFIC DISCOV- 

ERIES, by Dr. P. G. Agnew, Secretary 

of the American Standards Association. 





December 4, 4:30 p. m. 

THE FIGHT AGAINST THE TER. 
MITES, By Dr. Charles A. Kofoid, 
Professor of Zoology, University of Cali- 
fornia 


Tuesday, 


radio ad 
the 


In the Science Service series of 
dresses given by eminent scientists over 


Columbia Broadcasting System 











thrifty citizens and give them, with- 
out their consent, to the lazy, shiftless, 
and immoral. It makes the claim and 
furnishes the proof that social insurance 
has an inevitable tendency to do this 
very thing and hence that it does not 
favor justice and fair dealing among 
men.” 


Science News Letter, November 24, 1934 
Photography 

THE Secret oF ExposureE—Frank 

R. Fraprie—American Photographic 


Publishing Co., 96 p., 50c. Of interest 
to those practising photography. 


Vews Letter, November 24, 1934 


Science 
Geography 
GUIDE TO ADIRONDACK TRAILS, 
NORTHEASTERN SECTION—Adisrondack 
Mountain Club, 116 p., maps, 75c. 
November 24, 1934 


Science News Letter 


Ornithology 
Birp City—E. A. Mcllhenny 

Christopher Pub. House, 203 p., $3. 
Written in narrative style, this book 
sets forth in intimate detail the life of 
a bird metropolis on a Gulf Coast is- 
land, as seen through the eyes of the 
author and his two grandsons. There 
are, of course, many photographic il- 
lustrations, some of them of really high 
quality. 

November 24, 1934 


Science News Letter, 


Anthropology 

THE PAWNEE GHostT DANCE HAND 
GAME, A STUDY OF CULTURAL 
CHANGE—Alexandeér Lesser—Columbia 
Univ. Press, 338 p., $4. An elaborate 
scientific study of an old guessing game 
which has gone along with Pawnee 
history, changing with the times, having 
its revivals, adapting to social needs. 
News Letter, 1934 


Science Vovember 24, 


Petroleum 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF TESTS OF PE- 
TROLEUM PropucTs—Committee on 
Petroleum Products and Lubricants 


American Society for Testing Materials, 
76 p., $1.00. 


Science News Letter, November 24, 1934 
Economics 
INDUSTRY'S COMING OF AGE (2d 
printing)—Rexford Guy Tugwell 


Columbia Univ., 274 p-, $2. The pres- 
ent Under Secretary of Agriculture's 
consideration of the technological his- 
tory of industry, written in 1927. 


November 24, 1934 


Science News Letter, 


Botany 

Witp FLowers—Homer D. House 

Macmillan, 264 full-color illustrations 
with descriptive text, $7.50. Rarely 
does even a popular botany book de. 
serve such fulsome adjectives as “‘gor- 
geous’” or “sumptuous”; but this one 
rates them easily. The plates are repro- 
duced from natural-color photographs, 
with a resulting fidelity in form and 
hue that will delight the amateur and 
gratify the professional botanist. The 
text consists of concise botanical de- 
scriptions of the plants, with habitat 
and distributional notes. 

Science News Letter, November 24, 1934 

Adult Education 

A Stupy OF THE NEEDS OF ADULTS 
FOR FURTHER TRAINING—M._ R. 
Trabue and Beatrice J. Dvorak—Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, 149 p., 50c. Just 
about half of a group of adults not oc- 
cupationally adjusted were diagnosed as 
being in need of further vocational 
training or retraining along new lines. 
The importance of the right training is 
emphasized in this report, which is one 
of the bulletins of the Employment 
Stabilization Research Institute. 

Science News Letter, November 24, 1934 

Child Care 

THE MorTHeER’s ENCYCLOPEDIA— 
Comp. by the Editors of the Parents’ 
Magazine—Reynal & Hitchcock, 959 p., 
$3. Articles which have previously ap- 
peared in Parents’ Magazine, gathered 
into a single volume of convenient size 
and arranged in encyclopedia fashion 
so that it is easy to look up any of 
a wide range of topics from “Adolescent 
Boys,’ to “Whooping Cough.” 


Science News Letter, November 24, 1934 


Anatomy—Biology 

THE WIsTAR INSTITUTE 
GRAPHIC SERVICE, VoL. 7—Ed. and 
rev. by Helen Dean King—Wistar In- 
stitute of Anatomy and Biology, 377 
p., $5. 


Science News 


BIBLIO- 


Letter, November 245, 1934 


Vocations 

CHOOSING A CAREER—George Bi- 
jur, ed,—Farrar and Rinehart, 274 p. 
$1.75. Whether you are faced with 
the decision of a future vocation or not, 
you will find in this group of discus- 
sions by prominent people interesting 
glimpses of varied fields. You can here 
learn, for example, what Miss Amelia 
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and Lieut.-Commdr. Frank 


Earhart 
Hawks have to say about aviation, Roy 


Chapman Andrews about exploration, 
Miss Frances Perkins about industrial 
relations, Neysa McMein about commer- 
cial art and Margaret Bourke-White 


about commercial photography, James 
P. Warburg about finance, S. L. Rotha- 
fel (Roxy) about entertainment, and 
Miss Frances Robinson (Robbie) about 
secretarial work. 


Science News Letter, November 24, 1934 


Ec ic E By 

AN ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF 
THE HESSIAN FLy, PHYTOPHAGA DeE- 
struUCTOR (Say)—J. S. Wade—Govr 
Print. Off., 100 p., 10c. All known pub- 
lications on the long and dishonorable 
career of one of our leading grain pests 
are listed here; some of them date far 


back into the eighteenth century. 
Science News Letter, November 24, 1934 





Education 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF RESEARCH STUDIES 
IN EDUCATION, 1932-1 Ruth A. 
Gray—Govt. Print. Off., 349 p., 28¢. 
(U. S. Office of Education Bulletin, 
1934, no. 7). 


Science News Letter, November 24, 1934 





Education 

TEACHERS PROBLEMS WITH EXCeEpP- 
TIONAL CHILDREN—III: MENTALLY 
RETARDED CHILDREN—Elise H. Mar- 
tens—Govt. Print. Off., 42 p., Sc. U. 
S. Office of Education Pamphlet no. 49. 


Science News Letter, November 24, 1934 


Biology 

OsyecTIVE UNIT TESTS ON Every- 
DAY PROBLEMS IN BioLoGy—C. J. 
Pieper, W. L. Beauchamp and O. 
Frank—Scott, Foresman, 48 p., 28c 


Science News Letter, November 24, 1934 


General Science 

OspyecTiIVE UNir TEsTs ON Every- 
DAY PROBLEMS IN ScIENCE—C. J. 
Pieper and W. L. Beauchamp—Scott, 
Foresman, 68 p., 28c. 


Science News Letter, November 24, 1934 


Photography 

REMARKABLE LIGHTNING PHOTO- 
GRAPHS—C. G. Abbot — Smithsonian 
Institution, 3 p., 5c. A reproduction 
with explanation of two extraordinary 
photographs taken by Alexander Larsen 
of Chicago. 


Science News Letter, November 24, 1934 


Geology 

A LaBoratory MANUAL OF PHYSI- 
CAL AND HistoricAL GEOLOGY—Kirt- 
ley F. Mather and Chalmer J. Roy—A/p- 
pleton-Century, 302 p., Map. $2.50. 


Science News Letter, November 24. 1934 


Geology 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
GEOLOGIC Time—Alfred C. Lane, 
chairman—National Research Council, 
86 p., free. A summary of the latest 
work by geologists and geophysicists all 
over the world who are endeavoring 
to obtain a more accurate estimate of 
the absolute ages of geologic formations, 
particularly by the use of the various 
radioactive “clocks of the rocks’ that 
have been proposed. This report should 
be consulted by every one in any way 
interested in historical geology, for it 
makes obsolete, in part or in whole, 
every geologic time table now in print. 


Science News Letter, November 24, 1934 


Engineering 

A. S. T. M. STANDARDS ON ELEC- 
TRICAL INSULATING MATERIAL S— 
American Society for Testing Materials, 
281 p,, $1.75. 


Science News Letter, November 24, 1934 


Botany 
L’EMBRYOLOGIE VEGETALE — RE- 
SUME HistTorRIQuE—René Soueges 


Hermann et Cie., 57 p., 12 fr. 


Science News Letter, November 24, 1934 


Plant Chemistry 

Les CAROTENOIDES DES PLANTES— 
Edgar Lederer—Hermann et Cie., 82 P-, 
18 fr. 


Science News Letter, November 24, 1934 
Botany 
LA MULTIPLICATION VE&GETATIVE— 
Pierre Chouard—Hermann et Cie., 10 
fr. 
Science News Letter, November 24, 1934 
Hygiene 
THE New HANDBOOK OF HEALTH 
—Woods Hutchinson—Houghton Mif- 
flin, 432 p., 96c. A_ textbook of 
physiology and hygiene for elementary 
pupils. The figures showing the com- 
position of various common foodstuffs 
are particularly interesting. 


Science News Letter, November 24, 1934 


Archaeology 

THE ExcaAvATIONS AT Dura-Eu- 
ROPOS PRELIMINARY REPORT OF 
FIFTH SEASON OF WorK, OCTOBER, 
1931-MARCH, 1932—Ed. by M. I. Ros- 
tovtzetf—Yale Univ., 322 p., 52 plates, 
$5. An important year in the excavation 
of Dura is added to the growing shelf 


of volumes on this remarkable site. Dis- 
coveries described in this report include 
fortifications, military archives, shops 
and dwellings, two temples, and the 
now famous chapel with its revelations 
of Christian art in the first part of the 
third century. Several of these early 
Bible paintings are reproduced in color. 


Science News Letter Vovember 24, 1934 


Juvenile Science 

SciENCE AT Home—Edith M. Patch 
and Harrison E. Howe—Macmillan, 
450 p., 92c. A simplv but intelligently 
written book for younger readers, which 
will show them vividly what a wonder- 
fully interesting place home is, and also 
introduce them to the equally interest- 
ing, even though somewhat strange, 
homes that other children live in. It 
also gives them convincing but painless 
“why nots’’ for a number of necessary 
“do nots,’ and to counterbalance, a 
large number of fascinating and profit- 
able things which they may do. 


Science News Letter, Nowember 24, 1934 


Radio 
Rapio As A CULTURAL AGENCY 

Edited by Tracy F. Tyler—National 
Committee on Education by Radio, 150 
p., free. The text of addresses delivered 
at a conference of the National Com 
mittee on Education by Radio, together 
with reports of discussion and group 
and committee reports. 


Science News Letter, November 24, 1934 


Natural History 

Do You KNow?—Janet Smalley- 
William Morrow, 44 p., $1.25. Bright, 
poster-like iHustrations of the life activi- 
ties of a number of insects, with brief 
text for very young readers. 


Science News Letter, November 24, 1934 


Botany 

MANUAL OF THE TREES OF NORTH 
AMERICA—Charles Sprague Sargent— 
Houghton Mifflin, 910 p., $5. Botanists 
everywhere will welcome this new edi- 
tion of Sargent’s classic work, in man- 
ageable one-volume form and at a man- 
ageable price. Its appearance is espe- 
cially timely, in view of the great ex- 
pansion in the study and practice of 
forestry which seems to be in immediate 
prospect in this country. 


Science News Letter, November 245, 1934 





Science News Letter will secure for its subscribers any book or magazine in print 


which was published in the United States. 


Send check or money order to cover 


regular retail price ($5 if price is unknown, change to be remitted) and we will pay 
postage in the U. S. When publications are free, send 10c. for handling. Address 
Book Dept., Science News Letter, 21st and Constitution Ave., Washington, D. C. 
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EK LIVE our lives amid material things. To the understanding of this environment man has given 


centuries of toil and thought. Slowly svperstitions have given way to scientific facts. Great 
minds have delved in obseurity to bring forth scientific principles. When these were numerous 


enough and became properly classified, the sciences of today came into being. 


The pathways to the sciences were not dull and humdrum, for along 
the road lay adventure, romance, and even tragedy. Ever the scientist 
sought the truth. Always he regarded his labors as vain unless he gave a 
better understanding of the world about him and turned his discoveries to 


the service of mankind. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES * 
OF CHEMISTRY 


BR 


Chemistry offers a rich field to the inquiring mind and brings great 
reward to those who understand its teachings. It is of constant practical 
value. It tells how to select proper materials for every kind of construe. | 
tion. It has rendered available many metals and special alloys that make 
our trains, automobiles, and airplanes more serviceable. It has made the 
soil more fertile and has revealed the nature of our food. It shows us 
that the human body is a living chemical laboratory, and that even thought 


has a chemical basis. 





The modern textbook in chemistry reflects its history, spirit and serv- SMILES EEX APA RSET PAC IT eS 
ice to mankind. It is not a mere epitome of facts—scientifie principles 
serve as luminous guides along the course the learner must take. Vivid 


LABORATORY 
EXERCISES 


illustrations. and simple language make clear the practical applications 


of science. There is careful selection of valuable topics properly grouped. 





CHEMISTRY 


There are devices for testing the learning of the student in accord with 


modern educational practice. 


Tested laboratory exercises supplement the ideal textbook and guide 


the student in his first-hand study of chemical phenomena. They make 
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him appreciate the vividness of chemical reactions and train him to draw 





only those conclusions justified by the observed facts. 





Best of all, the study of chemistry in this modern manner trains the mind in straight, honest think- 


the true preparation for facing the realities of the present day 
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